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(Froissart and Sir Espaing de Lyon. ] 
FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. 
No. IX. 
THE JOURNEY TO THE COURT OF GASTON DE ForX. 
In the biographical sketch of Froissart with which this 


Series of papers commenced we purposely omitted to 
notice more than the bare record of some of the most 
IMteresting incidents of the historian’s life ; and for this 
eason y are connected with personages of such 
historical importance as to derive their greatest interest 

m that connection and the manner in which they 
are narrated, rather than from the mal career of 
the narrator. Such are Froissart’s journeys to Gaston 
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de Foix in Béarn, in 1388, and to the English court a 
few years later. 

Gaston, or, as he was called from his beauty, or his 
love of hunting, Gaston Phoebus, was one of the last of 
aclass now extinct, in Europe at least,—the sovereign 
nobles, who were strictly kings in everything but 
name. He was born in 1331 ; his parents were Gaston, 
second Viscount of Béarn, and Eleanor, daughter of 
Bernard, fifth Count de Cominges. His father dying 
whilst he was yet a boy, his education was left to’ the 
care of his mother, who appears to have done such 
justice to him that he became one of the most distin- 
guished knights of his time. When only fourteen 
years old he made his first estay in arms; this was 
against our countrymen in Guienne. At the time of 
Froissart’s visit he was fast verging on sixty, yet still 
in the very prime of bodily strength and activity. The 
historian thus relates his motives for the visit :—‘* Con- 
sidering in myself how there was no great deeds of 
arms likely toward in the parts of Picardy or Flan- 
ders, and seeing that peace was made between the duke 
and them of Ghent, and it greatly annoyed me to be idle ; 
for I knew well that after my death this noble and 
high history should have his course, wherein divers 
hoble men should have great pleasures and delight; 
and as yet, I thank God, I have understanding and 
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remembrance of all things past, and my wit quick and 
sharp enough to conceive all things showed unto me 
touching my principal matter; and my body as yet 
able to endure and suffer pain: all things considered, 
I thought I would not Jet (cease) to pursue my said 
first purpose; and to the intent to know the truth of 
deeds done in far countries, I found occasion to go to 
the high and mighty prince Gaston, Ear] of Foix and of 
Béarn. For I well knew that if I might have that 
grace to come into his house, and to be there at my 
leisure, I could not be so well informed to my pur- 
pose in none other place of the world. For thither 
resorted all manner of knights and strange squires for 
the great nobleness of the said earl.” Accordingly 
Froissart obtained letters of recommendation from his 
patron the Count of Blois, and departed. His account 
of his journey is inimitable for its delightful ease and 
vivacity. The country through which he passed was 
one of great interest even then; and modern events 
have made it more so: it comprises the scene of the 
great Peninsular struggle between the allied British 
and Spanish and the French. On his way he called, 
among other places, “at the castle of Saverdun, and 
so to the good city of Pamiers, which pertained to the 
court of Foix. And there I tarried biding for some 
company going into the country of Béarn, where the 
earl was. And when I had tarried there a three days 


in great pleasure (for the city was delectable, standing 
among ithe fair vines, and environed with a fair river, 
large and clear, called l’Arriége), and on a day it so 
fortuned that thither came a knight of the Earl of 
Foix from Avignon-ward, called Sir Espaing de 
Lyon, a valiant and an expert man-of-arms, about the 
age of fifty years; and so I got me into his company ; 


and he was greatly desirous to hear of the matters of 
France, and so we were a six days in our journey or we 
came to Orthes. And this knight,every day after he 
had said his prayers, most part all the day after, he 
took his pastime with me in demanding of tidings : and 
also, when I demanded anything of him, he would 
answer me to my purpose. And when we departed 
from Pamiers we passed by the mountain of Cesse, 
which was an evil passage; and so we came to the 
town and castle of Artingas, which was French, but we 

ssed by it, and so came to dinner to a castle of the 

arl of Foix, called Carlat, standing high on a moun- 
tain; and after dinner the knight said to me, ‘ Sir, let 
us ride together fair and easily; we have but two 
leagues to ride to our lodging :’ and so I was content to 
do.” 

Having passed by Palamnich, “ we entered into the 
Jand of the Earl of Cominges and Armagnac; and 
on the other side was the river of Garonne and the 
land of the Earl of Foix.... which, as we rode be- 
tween these towns and castles along by the river of 
Garonne, in a fair meadow, this knight said to me,— 
‘Sir John, I have seen here many fair skirmishings 
and encounterings between the men of Foix and of 
Armagnac ;’ for as then there was no town nor castle 
but that was well furnished with men of war; and so 
they warred each upon other.” He then gives 
Froissart an account of one of the ruined castles they 

“The Count of Foix on a night sent his brother, 

eter de Béarn, with two hundred spears, and with 

them four hundred villains of the county, charged with 

fagots, much wood, and bushes; and they brought it 

to the bastide and then set fire thereon, and so burnt 

the bastide and all them that were therein, without 
mercy ; and since it was never made again.” 

“ And as we rode, I said, ‘ Sir, I pray you show me 
where the river Garonne is become? for I can see it 
no more.’ ‘ You say truth,’ quoth the knight ; ‘ it de- 
parteth here at the entering of these mountains, and it 
groweth and cometh out of a fountain three leagues 
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hence, the way to Catalonia, by a castle called St. 
Béart, the frontier of the realm of France towards 
Arragon. And there is now a squire called Ernaltun, 
otherwise called Bourge du Spain, he is lord thereof, 
and chatelain of all the country. If we see him I wil] 
show you him; he is a goodly person, and a good man- 
of-arms. . . . In all Gascony there is none like him 
in strength of body; therefore the Earl of Foix hath 
him ever in his company. It past not a three years that 
he did in a sport a great deed, as I shall show you.’ 

“*So it was: on Christmas-day the Earl of Foix 
held a great feast and a plentiful, of knights and 
squires, as is his usage; and it was a cold day, and 
the earl dined in the hall, and with him great com- 
pany of lords ; and after dinner he departed out of the 

all and went up into a gallery of twenty-four stairs 
in height, in which gallery there was a great chimney, 
wherein they made a fire when the earl was there. 
And at that time there was but a small fire, for the 
earl loved no great fire ; howbeit he had wood enough 
thereabout, and in Béarn is wood enough. The same 
day it was a great frost and very cold, and when the 
earl was in the gallery and saw the fire so little, he 
said to the knights and squires about him, “ Sirs, this 
is but a small fire, and the day so cold.” Then Ernal- 
ton of Spain went down the stairs, and beneath in the 
court he saw a great many of asses laden with wood 
to serve the house. Then he went and took one of 
the greatest asses with all the wood, and Jaid him on 
his back, and went up all the stairs into the gallery, 
and did cast down the ass with all the wood into the 
chimney, and the ass’s feet upwards, whereof the Ear! 
of Foix had great joy, and so had they all that were 
there, and had marvel of his strength, how he alone 
came up all the stairs with the ass and the wood on his 
neck.’ I took great pleasure in this tale,” continues 
Froissart, “‘ and in others that this knight Sir Espaing 
de Lyon showed me, whereby I thought my journey 
much the shorter:” and so in this agreeable manner 
the fellow travellers spent six days in journeying 
towards Orthes. In one of the conversations some 
menticn was made of Gaston de Foix’s son: “ ‘Sir, 
quoth I, ‘What became of that son, an it may Le 
known?” ‘Sir,’ quoth he, ‘I shall show you; but not 
as now, for the matter is over long, and we are near 
the town, as you see.”” Whatever Froissart had heard, 
and however curious he was to be satisfied on a 
mysterious subject, he was obliged for the time to be 
content ; and so they entered Tarbe, and took up their 
lodging at the ‘ Star,’ where they tarried all that day, 
‘ for it was a town of great easement both for man and 
hovse, with good hay and oats, and a fair river.” But 
a day or two later he returned to the charge at the 
first fair opportunity, the subject of the succession of 
one of Gaston’s natural-born sons to the sovereignty 
being in debate: “*‘Sir, if I durst, I would fain 
demand of you one thing—by what incident the Count 
of Foix’s son died!’ Then the knight studied a little, 
and said, ‘ Sir the manner of his death is right truly 
piteous ; I will not speak thereof. When ye come te 
Orthes ye shall find them that will show you, if you 
demand it.’” At Orthes accordingly Froissart ob- 
tained the particulars he desired, and truly did he find 
the good knight had characterised them as “right 
piteous.” We shall here a little anticipate Froissart’s 
own arrival and reception by the count, in order to 
give Froissart’s account of the circumstances, as be 
received them at Orthes. 

In 1349 the earl, or, more properly speaking, the 
count, had married Agnes, daughter of —_ iil. 
King of Navarre, and sister of Charles the Bad, who 
succeeded that monarch. A dispute, it appears, arose 
after the marriage concerning a sum of money, 
which the countess’s dower was concerned, betweed 
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Charles and the count, and in consequence between 
the Jatter and his wife. At last the Count of Foix sent 
the countess to her brother to fetch the sum of money 
he demanded; and as she could not obtain it, she 
would not return, saying she durst not. They had one 
child, Gaston, who “ grew and waxed goodly.” About 
the age of fifteen, desiring to see his mother, the count 

rmitted him to go to the Count of Navarre, where he 
was received by his uncle, Charles the Bad, the king, 
with “ great cheer.” But, “ when this gentleman should 
depart, the king drew him apart into his chamber, and 
gave him a little purse full of powder, which powder 
was such that, if any creature living did eat thereof, he 
should incontinent die without remedy. Then the 
king said, ‘Gaston, fair nephew, ye shall do as I shall 
show to you. Ye see how the Earl of Foix, your 
father, wrongfully hath your mother, my sister, in 
great hate, whereof I am sore displeased, and so ought 
e to be ; howbeit, to perform all the matter, and that 
your father should love again your mother, to that 
intent ye shall take a little of this powder, and put it 
on some meat, that your father may eat it; but beware 
that no man see you. And as soon as he hath eaten it, 
he shall intend to nothing but to have again his wife, 
and so to love her ever after, which ye ought greatly 
to desire ; and of this that J show you let no man know, 
but keep it secret, or else ye lose all the deed.’ The 
child, who thought all that the “king said to him had 
been true, replied, ‘Sir, it shall be done as ye have 
devised ;> and so departed from Pampeluna, and re- 
turned to Orthes. The earl, his father, made him good 


cheer, and demanded tidings of the King of Navarre, 
and what gifts he had given him ; and the child showed 
him how he had given him divers (things), and showed 
him all except the purse with the powder.” 

A few days later the count, seeing his (natural) son 


Juan in tears, said, “‘Son Juan, what ailest thou ?’ 
‘Sir,’ quoth he, ‘Gaston hath beaten me: but he were 
more worthy to be beaten than I." *‘ Why so” quoth 
the earl; and incontinent suspected something. ‘ By 
my faith, Sir,’ quoth he, ‘since he returned out of 
Navarre, he beareth privily at his breast a purse full 
of powder ; I wot not what it is, nor what he will do 
therewith, but he hath said to me once or twice that 
my lady his mother should shortly be again in your 
grace, and better beloved than ever she was.’ ‘ Peace,’ 
quoth the earl, ‘and speak no more ; and show this to 
no man living.’ ” 

At dinner the count, looking on Gaston, “saw the 
strings of the purse hanging at his bosom. Then his 
blood changed, and (he) said, ‘Gaston, come hither ; I 
would speak with thee in thine ear.” The child came 
to him, and the earl took him by the bosom, and found 
out the purse, and with his knife cut it from his bosom. 
The child was abashed, and stood still, and spake no 
word, and looked as pale as ashes for fear, and began 
totremble. The Earl of Foix opened the purse, and 
took of the powder, and laid it on a trencher of bread, 
and called to him a dog, and gave it him to eat; and 
a8 soon as the dog had eaten the first morsel he turned 
his eyes in his head, and died incontinent. And when 

earl saw that, he was sore displeased, and also he 

ad good cause, and so rose from the table, and took 

his knife, and would have stricken his son. Then the 
knights and squires ran between them, and said, ‘Sir, 
for God’s sake have mercy, and be not so hasty ; be well 
informed first of the matter, or ye do any evil to your 
child” And the first word that the earl said was, 
‘Ah! Gaston! traitor! for to increase thine heritage 
that should come to thee I have had war and hatred of 
the French king, of the King of England, of the King 
of Spain, of the King of Navarre, and of the King of 
Arragon, and as yet I have borne all their malice, and 
tow thou wouldst murder me; it moveth of an evil 
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nature, but first thou shalt die with thisstroke. And 
so (he) stepped forth with his knife, and would have 
slain him ; but then all the knights and squires kneeled 
down before him, weeping, and said,‘ Ah! Sir, have 
mercy, for God’s sake; slay not Gaston, your son. 
Remember ye have no more children; Sir, cause him 
to be kept, and take good information of the matter : 
peradventure he knew not what he bare, and perad- 
venture is nothing guilty of the deed.’ ‘ Well,’ quoth 
the earl, ‘incontinent put him in prison, and let him be 
so kept that I may have a reckoning of him.’ Then the 
child was put into the tower.” 

Frenzied by his beloved son’s apparent guilt, the 
count arrested a great number of his attendants, fifteen 
of whom he put to death “ right horribly,” and, but 
for the intercession of the Assembly which he caused 
to meet on the matter, Gaston would have been form- 
ally executed. At last the count agreed that he would 
only keep him in prison a certain time. As to the 
poor prisoner, he would eat nothing; he “ lay in his 
clothes as he came in, and he argued in himself, and 
was full of melancholy.” At last one of the attendants 
went to the count, saying, “‘ Sir, for God’s sake have 
mercy on your son, Gaston, for he is near famished in 
prison, there he lieth. I think he never did eat any- 
thing since he came into prison, for I have seen there 
this day all that ever I brought him before, lying 
together in a corner.’ Of those words the Earl was 
sore displeased ; and, without any word speaking, went 
out of his chamber, and came to the prison where his 
son was. And, in an evil hour, he had at the same 
time a little knife in his hand to pare withal his nails. 

He opened the prison door, and came to his son, and 
Mad the little knife in his hand, not an inch out of his 
hand, and in great displeasure he thrust his hand to 
his son’s throat, and the point of the knife a little 
entered into his throat into a certain vein, and said, 
‘ Ah, traitor! why dost thou not eat thy meat?’ And 
therewithal the earl departed without any more doing 
or saying, and went into his own chamber. The child 
was abashed, and afraid of the coming of his father, 
and also was feeble pf fasting, and the point of the 
knife a little entered into a vein of his throat, and so 
he fell down suddenly and died. The earl was scant 
in his chamber but the keeper of the child came to 
him and said, ‘Sir, Gaston your son is dead!’ 
‘Dead!’ quoth the earl. ‘ Yea, truly, sir,’ quoth he. 
The earl would not believe it, but sent thither a 
squire that was by him, and he went, and came again, 
and said, ‘Sir, surely he is dead. Then the earl was 
sore displeased, and made great complaint for his son, 
and said, ‘ Ah, Gaston! what a poor adventure is this 
for thee and for me! In an evil hour thou wentest to 
Navarre, to see thy mother ; I shal] never have the joy 
that I had before.’ Then the earl caused his barber 
to shave him, and clothed himself in black, and all his 
house, and with much sore weeping the child was 
borne to the (house of the) Friars in Orthes, and there 
buried.” 

True End of Knowledge.—The greatest error is the mistaking 
of the trne end of knowledge; for men have entered into a 
desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes, to entertain their 
minds with variety and delight ; sometimes, for ornament and 
reputation ; sometimes, to enable them to victory of wit and 
contradiction; and most times, for lucre and profession; but 
seldom, sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason, to 
the benefit and use of men: as if there were sought in know- 
ledge, a couch, ee to rest a searching and restless spirit; 
or a terrace, for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down, with a fair t; or a tower of state, for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding ground, for 
strife and contention ; or a shop, for profit and sale; and not a 
rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief cf 





man's estate.—Lord Bacon. 
3L2 
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COLOGNE. 


Taz fervent admiration with which the Rhine is 
regarded by Germans is a just tribute to its natural 
beauties, and still more to the stirring events which 
are associated with the noble river. The vineyards 
mirrored on its bosom, and all the varied beauties cha- 
racteristic of the “scenery of the Rhifie,” would not be 
half so inspiring if its castled crags and ancient towns 
were not rich to overflowing in the legends of antique 
romance. Here the old Roman civilization irradiated 
the darkness of the wild forests, and the more bene- 
volent influences of modern civilization were fostered 
and developed. Few of the ancient cities of Europe 
can trace their origin so distinctly as Cologne. It was 
a Roman station, and subsequently a “colonia,” under 
the name of Colonia Claudia Agrippinensis, from the 
Emperor Claudius and his wife Agrippina, who was 
born here while her father, Germanicus, commanded 
in these parts. Agrippina adorned it with an amphi- 
theatre, temples, aqueducts, &c., the ruins of which 
may still be traced. No spot on the banks of the Rhine 
exhibits so many Roman vestiges. A great part of the 
wall which extends along the river is Roman, and also 
one of the gates. Some of the streets still bear Latin 
names. Many busts, sarcophagi, and stones, with the 
numbers of the legions stationed here, have been dug 
up. 2nd with other relics are placed in a public mu- 
seum, It has been doubted whether the Emperor Con- 
stantine erected a bridge across the river at this spot. 
The story is, that it was destroyed in the tenth century by 
Otho the Great, Emperor of Germany, and that the piers 
are now occasionally visible. Between Cologne and the 
opposite bank of the river there is now a bridge, erected 
in 1822, which rests upon thirty-nine pontoons, and 
rises and falls with the tide. It is a favourite prome- 
nade in fine weather. Vitellius was proclaimed em- 

ror at Cologne. Trajan was here when nominated 
by the Emperor Nerva as his successor. Several of the 
Roman emperors resided for some time, and Sylvanus 





was assassinated, at Cologne. It continued to be the 
capital of Lower Rhenish Gaul until the fourth cen- 


| tury, when it was sacked by the Franks, who were now 


harassing the Roman power; but it was retaken. Jn 
460 the Franks once more obtained possession, and 
kept it. Clovis, their king, was proclaimed here. 
After a frequent change of masters Cologne was an- 
nexed to the German empire, and in 949 was consti- 
tuted an imperial free city. The Roman municipal 
constitution might be traced down to the period when 
Cologne, in 1792, ceased to be a free city. It is now 
the capital of a Prussian province, and contains about 
sixty thousand inhabitants. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century, Cologne, 
where the grander part of the Rhine commences, was 
called the “ Rome of the North.”’ It was then the seat 
of the gréatest wealth and civilization on this side 
the Alps. Petrarch visited it in 1333, and, writing to 
his friend Cardinal Colonna, he exclaims, “ How 
glorious is this city!” and he commends the taste of its 
inhabitants for literature and the refinements of life. 
Cologne was at that time the principal town of the 
great Hanseatic League, which it had joined in 120, 
and had grown rich by industry and an extensive com- 
merce. It could muster an armed force of thirty 
thousand men,and its population amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. Even in the 
eleventh century the vessels of the Colognese cat- 
ried Rhenish wines, corn, flour, malt, beer, linen, 
and other German produce to all countries lying 
on the German Ocean and the Baltic, to England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia, and brought back the productions of those 
countries. King John granted extraordinary privi- 
leges to the merchants of Cologne who traded to Eng- 
land. Whitehall was assigned to them exclusively for 
the Rhenish trade. They had factorjes also in Nor- 
way and the Netherlands. In those days the Colognese 
carried matters with a high hand. ey obliged all 
vessels navigating the Rhine to unlade their cargoes 
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at Cologne, whence they were conveyed in its own 
ships. In 1452 Cologne was formally excluded from 
the Hanseatic League, having taken the part of Eng- 
land, against which the League had declared war, and 
it was not until 1474 that it was re-united. While 
commerce flourished, the arts and sciences were equally 
vigorous. The University of Cologne was the most 
famous in Germany. The specimens of architecture, 
paintings on glass, sculptures, and pictures, which still 
exist, attest the perfection which the Colognese artists 
had attained. 

At a later period Cologne has been celebrated 
chiefly for its “ monks and bones,”—the number of 
its ecclesiastics, and the relics of its churches, In 
1646 a local historian, after mentioning the city wall, 
with its eighty-three towers and thirty-four gates, gives 
the following account :—“ In Cologne there be eleven 
colleges of canons, twenty-seven monasteries, thirty- 
two nunneries, together with a great many convents 
of Beguines, and several houses for religious oid ladies 
not professed ; nineteen parish churches, ten churches 
attached to religious houses, thirty chapels ; two great 
hospitals, or, more properly speaking, hostelries, for 
destitute travellers; two hospitals for the cure of the 
sick poor, and eight poor-houses for the permanent 
abode of those who possess no property of their own. 
There are also a foundling hospital and a lunatic asy- 
lum. It hath as many steeples as there be days in the 
year; and twenty-five thousand of its inhabitants are 
of the ecclesiastical condition.” This unfortunate pre- 
ponderance of one class has not been a fortunate in- 
gredient. The archbishopric, together with the tem- 
poral principality, was bestowed, in 949, by Otho the 
Great, upon his brother, who was the first Elector of 
Cologne. Probably the rights and duties of the Co- 


lognese and their civil and ecclesiastical ruler were 


never well defined, but at any rate they seem scarcely 
ever to have been at peace with each other. The right 
of taxing the inhabitants was one of the disputed points. 
Each party had its faction, and intrigues and ma- 
neuvres were practised, so that one faction might be 
played off against the other. Thus disunion was 
created between the patrician and plebeian classes, 
though cases sometimes occurred when, for the sake of 
their common interests, they joined in opposing the 
pretensions of the archbishop-electors. It was chiefly 
at the instigation of the ecclesiastical population that 
the Jews were expelled in 1425, to the number, as it 
is said, of eighty thousand, but most probably much 
fewer. They carried their capital and habits of eco- 
nomy and perseverance to the commercial rivals of 
Cologne. Soon afterwards, after some disturbances 
in which they had taken part, the weavers were driven 
out, and nearly two thousand looms were burnt by the 
order and in the presence of the magistrates. The 
weavers ensbered their industry principally to the 
Netherlands, and another source of the wealth of Co- 
logne was undermined. In 1616 an explosion of re- 
ligious fanaticism occurred, and the Protestants were 
expelled. On this occasion fourteen hundred of the 
best houses in Cologne were left tenantless. Besides 
these successive shocks to its prosperity, the ordinary 
fluctuation of interests had ceased fo run in its favour, 
though, from its position, it is still an important central 
mart of the Rhenish trade with the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. The fame of itsshrinesand relics, 
which once procured for it the appellation of the “ Holy 
City,” no longer attracts pilgrims from every part of 
Christendom; and the bones of St. Ursula and her 
eleven thousand virgins, and of the three Magi, or 
Kings of Cologne, as they are called, have become 
jects of curiosity instead of faith and veneration. 
Celogne extends rather more than two miles alon 
the left bank of the Rhine in a semicircular shape, an 
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stretches about a mileinland. It is enclosed by a lofty 
wall about six miles in circuit, with eighty-three 
towers rising out of the wall, which is surrounded on 
the land side by ramparts and deep ditches. Strong 
redoubts have been erected at the principal gates. 
About a third of the space comprised within the walls 
consists of the public squares, and gardens and vine- 
yards which once belonged to the religious establish- 
ments, The city has a curious antique appearance, 
and is built in a very irregular manner. t e streets 
are narrow, dark, and crooked, and paved with basalt, 
and are remarkable for their filthy state. The prevail- 
ing character of the architecture is Gothic. Only one 
edifice, the town-hall, is in the Grecian style. The 
principal structures are ecclesiastical. Though the 
number of its towers and spires is not so great as 
formerly, they give a rich, varied, and imposing aspect 
to the city when viewed from a distance. One vast 
pile wii! not fail to arrest the attention. This is the 
Dom Church, or cathedral. It is unfinished, but its 
massiveness and the magnificent scale on which it is 
designed give it a noble and stately character ; and even 
in its present state it is one of the grandest specimens of 
Gothic architecture. Six centuries have elapsed since 
the work was commenced. From 1248 to the end of 
the fifteenth century the builders now resumed and 
now laid aside their work. That iron crane, left on the 
summit of one of the unfinished towers when the 
scaffolding was removed, was perhaps intended to 
remind coming generations, living in more favourable 
times, that the grand fabric still awaited the last stone 
of the builder. Wars of politics and religion, usurpa- 
tions and aggressions, and the bitter fruits which they 
bear, have hitherto left men no time to complete this 
temple of Christian peace. But at length the work is 
commenced, and in an ensuing number we shall enter 
more fully into the singular histury of this edifice, and 
the means which are in progress for finishing it in a 
manner worthy of the original design. 





BASKETS AND THEIR MATERIALS, 


Tue details given in a recent paper, on the economi- 
cal uses of the willow, were sufficient to show that the 
root, the trunk, the branches, the bark, the twigs, the 
leaves, and the seed-envelope, were all applied to use- 
ful purposes by man; but it was intimated that the 
employment of the young shoots of one or two species 
for basket-making was the most extensive application 
of the plant in practice. 

That basket-work, constructed of this or some other 
kind of pliant shoot, has been known in various ages 
and nations, we have abundant evidence. In ancient 
times the shields of soldiers were constructed of wicker- 
work, either plain or covered with hides. In Britain, 
the wicker boats of the natives, covered with the skins 
of’ animals, attracted the notice of the Romans. He- 
rodotus mentions boats of the same kind, but coated 
with bitumen, as being in use on the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. In many parts of Hindustan at the present 
day the natives are accustomed to cross rivers in 
round basket-boats, from three to fifteen feet in dia- 
meter, one of which can be made by six men in as 
many hours. In various parts of the world, houses, 
cottages, carriages, fences, gates, and many other struc- 
tures, have been made of basket-work. 

In our own country at the present day this kind of 
fabric is principally employed for baskets only, and the 
material used is the osier, or young willow-shoot. 
Holland produces these osiers in great abundance: 
they not only furnish a useful material for baskets, but 
are valuable as a preservative for the banks of the 
canals with which that country is intersected. The 
English basket-makers used to receive their principal 
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supply of osiers from Holland and France ; but when, 
during the revolutionary war, the freedom of com- 
merce between the countries was interrupted, attention 
began to be more particularly paid to the culture of 
this plant in England. Very little was known of the 
matter in England, and Jess in Scotland; and there- 
upon the Society of Arts offered premiums to those 
cultivators who should raise the greatest quantity of 
osiers (not being less than six thousand plants) per 
acre. A great impetus was thus given to this branch 
of agriculture ; and Mr. Borron of Warrington, Mr. 
Wade of Suffolk, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Bull of Ely, 
and Mr. Sherreff of Haddington, made pore vl 
plantations. It became an object with these culti- 
vators to ascertain, not only the quantity that could be 
obtained, but the quality of the produce, since many 
plants which pass under the name of osiers, and 
their external characters, are ill adapted for the work 
intended. Mr. Phillips showed that the best kind for 
basket-making is the ‘ grey’ or ‘ brindled’ osier, hav- 
ing a light-coloured leaf, and streaks of red or blood- 
colour in the bark ; it grows vigorously, is very hardy 

, and tough, and bleaches well. Many of the other 
kinds flourish in the most barren kind of peat; but 
they are coarse and spongy, have a thick pith, and are 
very perishable, and are only fitted for the coarser sort 
of baskets. The best species for the finer kind of work 
is that called the French willow; it is rather of slow 
growth, but extremely taper, pliant, close-grained, 
tough, and durable This kind is still procured in 
large quantities from the Continent, since the attention 
of English growers is more directed to the less deli- 
cate species. 

The transactions of the Society of Arts, and various 
agricultural publications, contain many discussions 


and conflicting opinions as to the best mode of cultivat- 
ing osiers; but we shall here merely give a very few 
details, as recommended by Mr. Sacy, in the ‘ Planters’ 


Kalendar.’ The soil for basket-willows ought to be 
deep, well-drained, and thoroughly prepared ; the situ- 
ation low, level, and naturally moist ; and the supply 
of water, for irrigation, plentiful. There are few soils 
that will not bear willows; but dry and exposed 
grounds, peat-moss, and land covered with standing 
water, are unfitted for them. Hollows, the soil of 
which is composed of rich, soft, earthy particles, and 
which can be laid dry, form the best osieries, especially 
if they can be occasionally soaked with water during 
the summer months. The osier-ground must be well 
provided with drains, and prepared with manure as 
carefully as fora crop of wheat or barley. Mr. Sacy, as 
well as other agriculturists, dwells forcibly on the error 
of supposing that osiers are an aquatic plant which 
will grow vigorously in any moist soil; they may do 
80, it is true, but the production of fine osiers fit for the 
basket-makers can only result from careful manage- 
ment. 

The ground being prepared, the next thing is to pro- 
cure the plants. These should be of the last year’s 
wood, or of shoots one year old, taken from the under- 
end of well-ripened shoots of good size, and cut ina 
slanting direction with a sharp knife, in lengths of 
about twelve or fifteen inches. Every vigorous shoot 
will afford two or three plants; and the upper end of 
each, as far as it appears soft, being unripe, is discarded. 
The distance at which these basket-osiers are planted 
apart is about eighteen inches between the rows, and 
twelve inches in the rows; to be thinned a few years 
afterwards. Osier-plantations should be carefully hoed 
and cleaned every year, about the month of March or 
April. The best season for cutting the osiers is said 
to be the autumn, after the fall of the leaf; because the 
buds which are left to produce the shoots for the suc- 
ceeding crop immediately begin to swell, and grow in 
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strength during the winter, and consequently they 
make much earlier and stronger shoots in the follow- 
ing spring. Immediately after cutting the rods they 
are tied up in bundles, each generally about an ell in 
girt; and if they are not intended to be used green, 
that is, with the bark on, they are set on their thick 
ends in standing water to the depth of three or four 
inches, Here they remain during winter and spring, 
till the shoots begin to sprout, which, in the neigh. 
bourhood of London, generally happens about the end 
of February. Sometimes it heppene that osiers aré 
cut with the leaves on, in which case they are not tied 
up in bundles, on account of the fermentation that 
would be proauuced by binding them closely together 
in that state; but they are set up thinly and loosely on 
end, their tops leaning against a rod supported on two 
props. t 

Mr. Loudon states that in Cambridgeshire, when a 
basket-maker purchases green rods, he measures the 
bundles or bolts by a band an ell long, or a yard and 
a quarter; which band, previously to tying it round 
the rods, he marks at the point to which the given 
length extends. With this he binds the bundle as soon 
as it appears large enough to fill the band, and after- 
wards completes the bundle by pushing under the 
band as many rods as he can; for this purpose the 
large rods are laid aside, from their filling up the given 
space more quickly than the smaller ones. Three 
bands are bound round cach bundle, one towards each 
extremity, and one in the middle, the one nearest the 
lower end being the measuring band. The bundles 
are wedged close by tying up a smal] armful (called a 
calf), and placing it in the middle of the bottom of the 
bundle, and then driving it up into the middle of the 
bundle by striking’ the end against the ground. A 
machine called a ‘dumb-boy,’ made of wood and rope, 
is used by some purchasers for compressing the 
greatest possible number of rods into a bundle; and 
another machine, called a ‘ cow,’ is used with still greater 
effect for this purpose. This isa curious example of the 
effect produced when an article sold by the bulk is 
made up into parcels by the buyer and not by the 
seller: it is easy to see how this system affects the 
mode in which the bundles are packed. Common 
green osiers sell at from eighteenpence to three shillings 
per bundle. 

For finer work the rods are ‘ peeled’ before being 
made up into bundles; a simple operation generally 
done by infirm old people at so much per bundle. 
The apparatus for peeling consists of two iron rods, 
about sixteen inches long and half an inch thick, taper- 
ing a little upwards, and welded together at the end, 
which is sharpened. When the instrument is inserted 
in a piece of firm ground, the peeler sits down oppo- 
site to it, takes the willow ot or twig in his right 
hand by the small end, and puts a foot or more of the 
thick end into the instrument, the prongs of which he 

resses together with his left hand, while with the right 
e draws the willow towards him, by which operation 
the bark is at once separated from the wood : the small 
end is then treated in the same manner, and the peel- 
ing is completed. Another mode is, to fix a plank on 
legs at a convenient height, so as to form a stool or 
small bench, having holes bored in it; into these is put 
a stick with the upper end cleft, and through this 
cleft the willew twigs are drawn to separate them from 
the bark. . 
After being peeled, the willow-rods wil] keep in 
condition for a long time, till a proper market is 
found for them. They are tied up in bundles rather 
smaller than those of the green rods, and in this state 
sell in the London market at from five to seven ~ 
way 


lings per bundle ; being reckoned in the lar, 
ing so’ 


the ‘ load’ of eighty bundles, the green rods 
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by the score of bundles. It is one particular species 
only of the willow, whether with or without the peel 
on, which 1s generally known by the name of ‘ osier’ 
in Covent Garden market; all the other kinds used 
for similar purposes being known as ‘ willows.’ 

The occupation of making baskets from the willow- 
twigs thus produced is sufficiently simple when no 
beauty of appearance 1s required. In most parts of | 
Europe it was formerly understood by every country 
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labourer, and practised by him for himself or nis mas- 
ter, as it stil] is in Russia, Sweden, and other countries | 
of the North. In Britain, and especially in Scotland, | 
it was the custom some years ago for every gardener | 
to understand basket-making, and it generally formed 
part of his occupation in winter evenings. This is not 
somuch the case now; but still it has been recom- 
mended that every gardener, forester, and woodman 
ought to know how to make a common garden basket, | 
and more especially those wicker-work structures 
which are now in very general use for the protection 
of half-hardy trees and shrubs when young and planted 
out in the open garden. 

The osiers for baskets are, as we have said, used | 
either peeled or with the peel on, and they are used 
either whole or in ‘ splits,’ or in ‘ skains,’ according to 
the quality of the work required. A split is a rod 
divided into either two or four: in the former case a | 
common knife is sufficient ; but in the latter the rod is 
forced against the end of an instrument consisting of 
four cutting blades at right angles, whereby the rod 
becomes separated into four. The skains are thin ri- 
bands of willow, produced by passing the splits through 
a kind of shave or plane, which cuts them up into strips 
of any required thickness. In the finer kinds of bas- 
kets the fabric is formed of sections, split of various 
thicknesses, coloured, plaited, or plain ; and sometimes, 
to produce a diversified effect, the skains are smoked 
and dyed either of dull or brilliant colours, and then 
judiciously intermixed. 

So far as it is practicable to describe the manipula- 
tions of basket-making without a series of illustrative 
figures, we may select two or three different modes of 
making common cheap garden-baskets, as a type 
whenve the more elaborate kinds may be judged. 
Baskets may be deemed a woven structure in which 
the larger osiers constitute the warp or skeleton, and 
the smaller osiers the woof or wattle ; consequently we 
have to bear in mind tiiese two elements in almost 
every basket. Common baskets of a roundish form, 
as made in Scotland and in Germany, have two prin- 
cipal ribs,—a vertical rib or hoop, the upper part of 
Ww 





ich is to form the handle, and a horizontal hoop or 
rim, which is destined to support all the subordinate 
ribs. For each of the two main ribs an osier rod is 
first bent to the circular form, and the ends fastened 
bynails or wire. The two hoops thus made are then 
joined together at right angles, and fastened by wire 
atthe points of intersection; one hoop being for the 
tim, half of the other hoop for the handle, and the 
other half for part of the framework of the intended 
basket. The operation of ‘wattling’ is then com- 
menced by taking the small end of an osier and passing 
itonce or twice round the cross formed by the points 
of intersection; after which a few secondary ribs are 
formed on each side of the vertical main rib. The 
Wattling is then proceeded with a little farther, when 
twoor more secondary ribs are introduced; and this 
process is continued till a sufficient number of subor- 
dinate ribs are put in to support the wattling or woof 
of the entire structure. The Tistenes of the subordinate 
ribs apart at the widest part may be from three to four 
inches. When the form of the basket is a square or 
lelogram, exactly the same process is pursued ; 





ut greater care and skill are required in bending 
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both the main ribs and the subordinate ribs to the re- 
quired forms, the rod being often split for this pur- 
pose, and laid with the pith-side inwards. 

Another Scotch mode is, to lay two stout osiers on 
the floor, at right angles to each other, and to weave 
around them one or two smaller osiers, as a nucleus in 
which to insert the ends of other ribs, which are ex- 
tended in different numbers and directions, according 
as the basket is to be circular, oval, or rectangular. 
When the bottom is worked in, the ribs are turned 
upwards, and the work continued in a perpendicular 
direction as high as required. A horizontal rod, or 
rim, is then made fast to the upright ribs by wattling, 
and a handle is added if necessary. 

A common English mode is, to begin by laying three 
stout ozier-rods on the floor, parallel and in contact, 
and three others above them at right angles, all six 
being cut to a length a little exceeding the diameter 
of the basket. The basket-maker now puts his foot on 
the centre of intersection of the six rods, and inter- 
weaves smaller rods around and among them in a 
spiral form, opening the six rods from time to time, so 
that ultimately they stand out equidistant, like the 
spokes of a wheel. The weaving being carried on to 
the full diameter of the bottom, the latter is now turned 
upside dewn, and, the points of the radiating ribs being 
cut off, a willow rod is inserted on each side of each 
rib, and turned upwards. These upright rods become 
a warp, into which smaller rods can be woven to form 
the side of the basket. The upper ends of the rods are 
finally brought down and plaited into a sort of rim or 
edge, and a handle is added if necessary. 

All these methods are for baskets of the commonest 
kind ; but they involve the simple principles whereon, 
when modified, all basket-work is conducted. 





HORSES IN THE EAST, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


[From the ‘ Pictorial History of Palestine.”] 


Captain Frankland in his ‘ Travels to and from Con- 
stantinople,’ states that the horse of Syria is generally 
about fifteen hands high, strong and active, mostly of 
Syrian dams by Arabian sires; the price varying from 
four hundred to one thousand piastres. “ They are 
hardy, well-tempered, and sure footed, have seldom 
any disorder, and live to a great age. They become 
exceedingly attached to the groom, and will follow 
him as a dog follows his master.” Burckhardt informs 
us that there are three breeds of horses in Syria :—the 
true Arab breed, the Turkman, and the Kourdy; 
which last is a mixture of the two former. 

The Turkman horses, being of a larger size, or 
stronger make, and more martial appearance, and 
when dressed displaying the Turkis a to 
more advantage, are preferred by the Osmanlis to the 
Arab horses. They are taught to walk gracefully in 
a crowd, to set off at once full speed, to turn on either 
hand at the gentlest touch from the rider, and to stop 
short instantly when he pleases. But the horses in 
Syria are not in general so well broke in the ménage, 
or have such splendid action, as those of Cairo. 

The Arabian horses are of more slender make, and 
—it may startle some to Jearn—in appearance less 
showy; but they are beautifully limbed, more hardy, 
and reckoned much fleeter. The esteem they are 
held in by the Arabs themselves, the scrupulous care 
taken to preserve the a of the breeds, and the 
reluctance with which the Arabs consent to part with 
their mares, are circumstances often mentioned by 
travellers. The Rev. V. Monro, in his ‘ Summer 
Ramble in Syria,’ relates that on the visit to the river 
Jordan one of the Arab escort, “a great ruffian was 
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mounted on a white mare of great beauty. Her large 
fiery eye gleamed from the edge of an open forehead, 
and her exquisite little head _was finished with a pout- 
ing lip and expanded nostril. Her ribs, thighs, and 
shoulders were models of make, with more bone than 
commonly belongs to the Syrian Arab; and her 
stately step received additional dignity from _ that 
aristocratic set on and carriage of the tail which is the 
infallible indication of good family. . . Having 
inquired her price, I offered the sum, whereupon the 
dragoon asked one-third more. After much bating 
and debating, I acceded, and he immediately stepped 
back in the same proportion as before. This is in- 
variably the practice with the Arabs. It has happened 
to me repeatedly in hiring horses, that, if the terms 
have been agreed upon without two days being 
occupied in the treaty, they imagine more might have 
been obtained, fly from the bargain, and increase their 
demand. I therefore discontinued my attempts to 
deal. The Arab said he loved his mare better than 
his own life ; that money was of no use to him ; but that 
when mounted upon her he felt rich as a pasha. 
Shoes and stockings he had none, and the net value of 
his dress and accoutrements might be calculated at 
something under seventeenpence sterling.” 

D’Arvicux has an interesting chapter upon Arabian 
horses, in the course of which he mentions that there 
are partnerships in valuable mares. “A Marseilles 
merchant,” he goes on to say, “ was thus partner in 
a mare with an Arab whose name was Ibrahim Abou 
Vouasses. This mare, whose name was Touysse, 
besides her beauty, her youth, and her price of twelve 
hundred crowns, was of the first noble race. That 
merchant had her whole genealogy, with her descent 
both on the sire and mother’s side, back for five 
hundred years, all from public records. Ibrahim 
made frequent journeys to Rama to inquire news of 
that mare, which he loved extremely. I have many a 
time had the pleasure to see him cry with tenderness, 
while he was kissing and caressing her: he would 
embrace her. would wipe her eyes with his handker- 
chief, would rub her with his shirt-sleeves, and would 

ive her a thousand blessings during whole hours that 
i would be talking to her:—‘ My eyes!’ would he 

say to her, ‘ my soul! my heart! Must I be so un- 
fortunate as to have thee sold to so many masters, and 
not be able to keep thee myself? I am poor, my 
gazelle! You know well enough, my sweet, that I 
have brought thee up like my child. I never beat 
thee, never chid thee: but did cherish thee as the 
apple of mine eye. God preserve thee, my dearest! 

ou art beautiful! thou art sweet! thou art lovely! 
God defend thee from the evil eye!’ And so he 
would go on saying a thousand things like these. He 
then embraced her, kissed her eyes, and went back- 
wards bidding her the most tender adieus.” 

D’Arvieux adds, that this reminds him of an Arab 
of Tunis, who would not deliver up a mare which 
had been bought for the stud of the King of France. 
“ When he had put the money in his bag, he looked 
wistfully upon his mare, and began to weep. ‘ Shall 
it be possible,’ said he, ‘ that after having bred thee up 
in my house with so much care, and after having had 
so much service from thee, I should be delivering thee 
up in slavery to the Franks for thy reward? No! 
I never will do it, my darling!’ And with that he 
threw down the money upon the table, embraced and 
kissed his mare, and took her home with him again.” 

This singular attention to the breed of the horses 
still subsists in some parts of Arabia; but in the con- 
fines of the desert, where the Europeans are settled, 
the spirit of avarice predominates, and the native 
integrity of an Arab, unable to resist temptation, is 
transformed into the low cunning of a jockey. And 
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so with the Turks, among whom Captain Frankland 
attests a good deal of jockeyship and duplicity will 
be found, not unworthy of Newmarket or Epsom, 
displayed upon occasion of the purchase or sale of 
horses. They frequently procure a number of their 
friends to come, as by accident, and puff off the horse 
in question, bidding against the traveller, and showing 
a great apparent anxiety to purchase themselves. Jn 
these cases, the only plan is to get backed likewise by 
another party, who decry the animal, and affect to find 
unfavourable marks about him. The Turks and Arabs 
are so superstitious in these matters, that they will 
not trust themselves upon a horse whieh has a bad 
mark about him ;—this being sure to portend some eyj! 
to the rider. The traveller may thus get a horse 
cheap. . . . . The Kings of France and Bavaria [this 
was In 1827] sent experienced horse-dealers into Syria, 
to purchase Arab stallions for the European haras, 
The captain never met with these agents, but was told 
by good judges, who have seen much of them and 
their cattle, that they had in general been much taken 
in. Indeed, good horses upon the coast are very 
difficult to be had. The plains of the Haouran afford 
the best market; but they are distant, and not much 
visited by European merchants. In general the 
Arabs will not part with their best horses—these are 
too precious to be sold—but, trading upon the reputa- 
tion of their animals, they will endeavour to put offa 
most inferior horse with the most solemn and formal 
assurances of its being of the best breed in Arabia. 
In the interior of Arabia, as noticed by Niebuhr, the 
natives, who on other occasions care little about taking 
a false oath, are never known to sign a false decla- 
ration as to the genealogy of a horse. But on the 
borders of Arabia, as in Syria, the Arabs, corrupted by 
intercourse with strangers, have very slight scruples 
on the subject, and the éeskar, or formal attestation ot 
the genealogy, is often attested by persons who know 
nothing of the matter beyond what they have been 
instructed to swear. 

The Arabs greatly prefer to ride mares rather than 
horses, the greater proportion of which they sell to the 
townspeople ; and as it happens that the Turks prefer 
horses, this differing taste acts exceedingly well. The 
price of an Arab horse in Syria was, in Burckhardt’s 
time (1810-1816), from 10/. to 1207; the latter price 
being the highest known. An Arab mare can scarcely 
be obtained under 60/.; and even at that price it is 
difficult for the townspeople to purchase one. Prices 
have risen considerably since the English have been 
in the habit of purchasing Arabian horses at Bagdad 
and Basta to send to India. The Arabs themselves 
often pay as much as 200/. for a celebrated mare, and 
even such a price as 500/. has been given—a prodigious 
sum, considering the scarcity and consequent high 
value of money in Western Asia. Burckhardt men- 
tions a sheikh who had a famous mare, for the half* of 
which he gave 400/. 

(To be continued.) 
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* This phraseology needs explanation. A mare of high breed 
is celdom sold without the seller reserving the half or two-thirds 
of her. If he sells half, the buyer takes the mare, and is obliged 
to let the seller take the mare's next filly, or to keep the filly 
himself and return the mare. If the Arab has sold but one-third 


of the mare, the purchaser takes her home, but must give the 
seller the fillies of two years, or else one of them and the mare. 
The fillies of the third year, and all subsequent, belong to the 
buyer, as well as all the male colts, whether produced the first 
ot any following year. It thus happens that most of the Arab 
mares are the joint property of two or three persons, or even of 
half a dozen, if the price of the mare be very high. A mare s 
sometimes sold on the remarkable condition that all the booty 
obtained by the man who rides her shall be shared between him 
and the seller. 
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